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Abraham  Lincoln's  Political 
Career  through  1860 


Notification  of  Nomination 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 
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THE  REPUBLICAN  NOMINATIONS. 

Letters  of  Acceptance  of  Messrs. 'Lincoln  and  Hamlin. 

Amongst  the  papers  relating  to  the  approaching 
Presidential  election  which  are  entitled  to  a  place  in 
our  columns,  are  the  brief  and  mftdest  letters  in 
which  the  gentlemen  nominated  at  Chicago  for  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
have  signified  their  acceptance  of  those  nominations. 
We  therefore  copy  them. 

_ ._..   .-  Chicago,  May  18,  I860. 

To  the  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois  : 

Sir:  The  representatives  of  the  Republican  party  of  the 
United  States,  assembled  in  Convention  at  Chicago,  have 
this  day,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  selected  you  as  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  supported  at  the  next  election  ;  and  the  un- 
dersigned were  appointed  a  committee  of  the  Convention 
to  apprize  you  of  this  nomination,  and  respectfully  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  accept  it.  A  declaration  of  the  princi- 
ples and  sentiments  adopted  by  the  Convention  accompanies 
this  communication. 

In  the  performance  of  this  agecablc  duty  we  take  leave 
tu  add  uur  confident  assurances  that  the  nomination  of  the 
Chicago  Convention  will  be  ratified  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
people. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect  and  regard, 
your  friends  and  fellow-citizens, 

GEORGE  ASHMUN,  of  Massachusetts, 

President  of  the  Couveution. 
Wm.  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York. 
Joel  Burlingame,  of  Oregon, 
Ephkaim  Marsh,  of  New  Jersey, 
Gideon  Wells,  of  Connecticut, 

D.  K.  Carter,  of  Ohio, 
Carl  Shir/.,  of  Wisconsin, 
James  F.  Simmons,  of  Rhode  Island, 
John  W.  North,  of  Minnesota, 
Geo.  D.  Bi.akey,  of  Kentucky, 
PETER  T.  Wasiihprn,  of  Vermont, 
A.  C.  Wilder,  of  Kausas, 

Edward  H.  Roi.LINS,  of  New  Hampshire, 
FRANCIS  S.  Corkran,  of  Maryland, 
Norman  B.  Judd,  of  Illinois, 
N.  B.  Smithers,  of  Delaware, 
Wm.  11.  McCiullis,  of  Maine, 
Alfred  Caldwell,  of  Virginia, 
Caleb  R.  Smith,  of  Indiana, 
Adstin  Blair,  of  Michigan, 
Wm  P.  Clarke,  of  Iowa, 

I!,  (in  Vi/.  BllOWN,  of  Missouri, 
P.  P.  Tracy,  of  Culilornia, 

E.  D.  Webster,  of  Nebraska, 

G.  A.  Hall,  of  District  of  t'olurv 
.John  A.  Andrew,  of  M&ssacht 
A.  11.  Reeder,  of  Peunaylvtutr 


Where  Lincoln  Was  When  Nomi 
nated  President  of  the  United  States 


l  Shortly  after  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nom- 
inated for  the  presidency,  the  story 
was  put  in  circulation  that  he  was  so 
little  inerested  in  the  result  of  .the 
convention  that  he  first  heard  the  news 
in  a  ball  alley  located  on  North  Sixth 
street,  near  the  old  Journal  office.  But 
there  was  no  truth  in  the  report. 

"We    were    In    Chicago   attending   the 
convention     when     Mr.     Lincoln     was 
nominated,    and    hearing    the    story    in 
Chicago   the   first   thing   after     coming 
home  we  made  inquiry  as  to  the  truth 
of  it.     We  had  gone  into  the  old  Ma- 
rine bank,    and  finding     Mr.      Lincoln, 
Judge   Logan,    and     his     old   esteemed 
friend,  Robert  Irwin,  an  official  of  the 
bank,    standing    together    at    the    back 
part  of  the  bank,  walked  back  to  con- 
gratulate him.     After  doing  so  I  asked 
about    the   time    he    heard      the      news 
of   his   nomination   and   where   he   was 
at  the  time.     He  said  to  me:      "I  spent 
the  morning,  or  nearly  all  of  it,  in  the 
telegraph   office" — then   located   on   the 
west    side    of    the    public    square,    over 
Chatterton's  jewelry  store,  in  the  rear 
room.   "Becoming  tired  out  at  the   de- 
lay of  the  ballots  being  taken  and  the 
preliminary  sparring     in     the  conven- 
tion, I  left  there  and  went  into  the  law 
office      of     James     C.      Conkllng     and 
stretched      myself      out      on      an      old 
lounge  in  his  office.    While  there  I  hap- 
pened to  think  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  giving 
me  an  order  before  I  left  home  to  get 
her    some    money,    and    I    jumped    up, 
went    down    stairs    and    into    the   store 
of  Smith,  Edwards  &   Co.,  with  whom 
I    keep    my    account,    got    the    money, 
and   was   standing   talking  with      Jack 
Smith  (J.  Taylor  Smith,,  son-in-law  of 
N.  H.  Ridgely),  when  I  heard  a  j»ell  and 
some   one  coming   down   the   telegraph 
office  stairway,   and  in  a  moment  saw 


little    Clint    Conkling    (then      a      small 
boy),   who  came  toward  me,   yelling  at 
the  top  of  his  voice,   'Mr.  Lincoln,  you 
are   nominated!'      In     a.      few    minutes 
there  was  a  crowd  around  me   shout-' 
ing,   and  I  said   to   Jack    (Mr.    Siiilt*1 \ 
'Well,   Jack,     I    think'.*  there   is   _  jjttie 
woman    down    on    Sc'h    Eighth      and 
Jackson    streets    (his    home)    whr    will 
be  as  much  interested  in  this  news,  i;s 
I   am,   and    I'll   go   down   and  tell   her 
This   was   about   the   way  he  told   me 
and   I  went   over  to   the  Ridfcely   bank 
on  some  business,  and,  in  parsing  the 
door  of  Smith,   Edwards  &  C..'s.  store 
I   met   Mr.   J.    Taylor    Smith    ;  ^d '' Col 
Dudley    Wlckersham,    and    thej,    Were 
entertaining     Col.      Turner     R.  "*vlng, 
afterward      Mr.      Lincoln's      first      ap- 
pointee as   revenue  collector,   with   the 
same  story  Mr.   Lincoln   had  just   told 
me.      The   story,    as   I    tell    it,    can      be 
corroborated    by    Clinton    L.    Conkling, 
Esq.    (the  boy  then),   and   others,   who 
remember  it  well. 

In  a  conversation  some  years  after- 
ward with  Mr.  Powers,  the  custodian 
of  the  Lincoln  monument,  and  his- 
torian, who  was  narrating  to  some  vis- 
itors the  "playing  ball"  story,  I  un- 
dertook to  coriect  him,  and  he  be- 
came quite  angry  with  me  for  pre- 
suming he  was  not  giving  the  correct 
history,  and,  I  think,  insisted  on  the 
correctness  of  his  story.  Awhile  be- 
fore he  died  I  was  at  ttie  monument, 
Mr.  Powers  had  evidently  gotten  over 
his  feeling  against  me  for  daring  to 
spoil  his  story,  and  he  remarked  in  a 
semi-facetious  style,  "My  version 
sounds  better  than  yours  and  takes 
better,  but  I  had  a  long  talk  with  W. 
J.  Conkling,  and  he  told  me  you  were 
correct."  But  I  don't  think  Powers 
completely  forgave  me  for  interfering 
with  the  ball  story. 

THOS.  W.  S.  KIDD. 
.. ..__ 


I 

RECEIVED  NEWS 


THE    LATE    CAPTAIN    KIDD    TOLD 
OF     LINCOLN'S     NOMINATION. 


Lincoln   Was    Not   Playing   Ball   as    Re- 
ported,   But    Was    Awaiting    Anxi- 
ously For  the  News — Some  In- 
teresting History. 

In  the  issue  of  the  State  Register, 
Friday  Feb.  13,  1903,  the  late  Captain 
Thomas  W.  S.  Kidd  told  the  story  of 
how  Lincoln  received  the  news  of  his 
nomination.  Captain  Kidd  denied  the 
story  that  he  was  playing  ball  at  the 
time,  but  on  the  other  hand  says  that 
Lincoln  was  as  anxious  about  the  nom- 
ination as  any  one  of  his  friends. 

The  following  is  the  article  written 
by  Captain  Kidd  for  the  Stat*  Reg- 
ister for  the   issue  of  Feb.   13,    1903: 

"Shortly  after  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nom- 
inated for  the  presidency,  the  story  was 
put  in  circulation  that  he  was  so  little 
interested  in  the  result  of  the  conven- 
tion that  he  lirst  heard  the  news  in  a 
ball  alley  located  on  North  Sixth  street, 
near  the  old  Journal  office.  But  there 
was  no  truth   in   the  report. 

"We  were  in  Chicago  attending  the 
convention  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  nom- 
inated, and  hearing  the  story  in  Chi- 
cago, the  first  thing  after  coming  home 
we  made  inquiry  as  to  the  truth  of  it. 
We  had  gone  into  the  old  Marine 
bank,  and  finding  Mr.  Lincoln,  Judge 
Logan  and  .  his  old  esteemed  friend, 
Robert  Irwin,  an  official  of  the  bank, 
standing  together  at  the  back  part  of 
the  bank  walked  back  to  congratulate 
him.  After  doing  so  I  asked  about 
the  time  he  heard  the  news  of  his 
nomination   and    where   he  was   at   the 


time.  He  said  to,  me:  'I  spent  the 
morning,  or  nearly  all  of  It,  in  the, 
telegraph  office,'  then  located  on  the 
west    side   of   the   public   square,    over 

Chatterton's  jewelry  ■  store   in   the  rear 
room.      'Becoming  tired  out  at  the  de- 
lay of  the  ballots  being  taken  and  the 
preliminary    sparring    in    the    conven- 
tion, I  left  there  and  went  into  the  law 
office      of    James      C.      Conkling      and 
stretched  myself  out  on  an  old  lounge 
in     his     office.        While    there    I    hap- 
pened to  think  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  giving 
me  an  order  before  I  left  home  to  get 
her  some  money,  and  I  jumped  up  and 
went  down  stairs  and  into  the  store  of 
Smith,   Edwards   &    Coe,   with   whom  I 
kept   my  account,   got  the   money,   and 
was  standing  talking  with  Jack  Smith 
(J.  Tuylur  Smith,  son-in-law   of  N.   H. 
Ridgely)      when    I    heard    a'  yell      and 
someone    coming    down    the    telegraph 
office  stairway,  and  in  a  moment  saw- 
little  Conkling,  then  a  small  boy,  who 
came    towards    me    yelling    at    the    top 
of    his    voice,     'Mr.    Lincoln,    you    are 
nominated."       In    a   few    minutes    there 
was  a  crowd  around  ane  shouting,  and 
I  said  to  Jack  (Mr.  Smith),  'well,  Jack, 
1   think   there   is   a   little  woman  down 
on    South    Eighth   and   Jackson   streets 
(his   home),   who   will   be  as   much   in- 
terested   in    this    news    as    I    am    and 
I'll    go   and  tell    her.' 

"This  was  about  the  way  he  told  me 
and  I  went  over  to  the  Rldgely  bank 
on  business,  and  in  passing  the  door 
of  Smith  Edwards  and  company's 
store,  I  met  Mr.  J.  Taylor  Smith  and 
Colonel  Dudley  Wickersham,  and  they 
were  entertaining  Colonel  Turner  li. 
King,  afterwards  Mr.  Lincoln's  first 
appointee  as  revenue  collector,  with 
the  same  story  Mr.  Lincoln  had  just 
told  me.  The  story  as  I  tell  it  can  be 
corroborated  by  Clinton  L.  Conkling, 
Esq.  (the  boy  then),  and  others  who 
remember  it  well. 

"In  a  conversation  some  years  after- 
wards with  Mr.  Powers,  the  custodian 
of  the  Lincoln  monument,  and  the  his- 
torian, who  was  narrating  to  some  vis- 
itors tile  'playing  ball'  story,  I  under- 
took to  correct  him  and  he  became 
quite  angry  with  me  for  daring  to 
spoil  his  story,  and  he  remarked  in  a 
semi-facetious  style  my  version 
sounds  better  than  yours  and  takes 
better.'  And  I  had  a  long  talk  with 
James  C.  Conkling,  and  he  told  me  you 
wore  correct.  But  I  don't  think  Pow- 
ers completely  forgave  me  for  inter- 
l'eiTing    witli    the     ball    story.'  " 


** 


TWELVE-YEAR-OLD      BOY     FIRST 
TO  CARRY  TIDINGS  TO   HIM. 


WAS  SHOPPING  AT  THE  TIME 


ibraiiam  Lincoln  received  the  first  news 
of  his  nomination  for  the  presidency  from 
ihe  lips  of  a  twelve-year-old  boy.  Here  is 
the  story,  vividly  told  in  the  Kansas  City 
Star  by  the  boy.  Clinton  L.  Conkling.  a  life- 
long resident  of  Springfield,  111.,  Lincoln's 
home; 

The  Republican  national  conven- 
tion met  in  Chicago  on  May  16,  1860. 
The  interest  throughout  the  country 
in  the  results  of  the  meeting-  was  in- 
tense. The  general  opinion,  especial- 
ly in  the  east,  was  that  William  H. 
Seward,  of  New  York,  would  be  nomi- 
nated, although  Horace  Greeley  and 
others  from  New  York  were  opposed 
to  him. 

The  Illinois  Republican  state  con- 
vention on  May  0  had  declared 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  be  the  first 
choice  of  the  Republican  party  of 
Illinois  for  the  presidency.  Many 
delegates  and  politicians  thronged 
the  city  several  days  before  the  con- 
vention. Lincoln's  friends  were  early 
on  the  ground,  working  earnestly 
and  effectively  to  create  sentiment  in 
his  favor. 

To  a  Chicago  friend,  who  shortly 
before  the  convention  asked  him, 
"Are  you  going  up  to  the  conven- 
tion,  Mr.  Lincoln?"   he  replied: 

"Well,  I  don't  know.  I  am  not 
quite  enough  of  a  candidate  to  stay 
away  and  too  much  of  a  candidate 
to  come." 

He  attended  the  state  convention 
at  Decatur,  but  did  not  go  up  to  Chi- 
cago. 

He  remained  in  Springfield,  went 
to  his  law  office  as  usual,  received 
reports  of  the  progress  of  events  by 
telegrams,  letters  and  from  persons 
returning  from  Chicago,  visited  with 
his  friends  to  discuss  the  situation 
and  prospects,  and  occasionally,  as 
was  his  wont,  Joined  In  a  game  of 
handball,  the  then  favorite  pastime 
of  the   professional   men   of  the  town. 

One  Wire  Into  the  Wlsrwnni. 

The  only  wires  into  Springfield  In 
1860  were  owned  and  operated  by  the 
Illinois  and  Mississippi  Telegraph 
Company.  Its  principal  office  was  In 
St.  Louis.  John  James  Speed  Wilson 
was  superintendent  of  a  division, 
with  headquarters  at  Sprijigneld;  E. 
D.  L.  Sweet  was  superintendent  of 
the  western  division,  with  his  office 
In  Chicago. 

The  local  Springfield  offices  of  the 
telegraph  company,  in  May,  1860, 
were  in  the  upper  story  of  a  build- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  west  side 
of  the  public  square.  In  this  build- 
ing were  the  law  offices  of  my  father, 
James  C.  Conkling,  a  warm  personal 
and  political  friend  of  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Sweet,  during  the  convention, 
had  charge  of  all  the  telegraphic  ar- 
rangements. There  was  only  one 
wire  into  the  Wigwam,  as  the  con- 
vention hall  was  called.  This  was 
connected  in  the  main  city  office  with 
the  eastern  wire  of  the  Western 
Union,  it  being  the  general  opinion 
that  the  nomination  would  go  to  an 
eastern  man,  Seward  being  the  one 
most  often  mentioned  In  that  con- 
nection. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing the  convention  and  divided  his 
tfrne  between  the  main  telegraph  of- 
fice and  the  Wigwam.  Most  of  the 
personal  messages  from  delegates  to 
Illinois  points  were  sent  from  the 
convention  hall  to  the  main  office  of 
the  company   by   messenger  boys. 

On  Friday  morning.  May  18,  the 
third  day  of  the  convention,  the  dele- 


gates  were  to  meet  to  ballot  My 
father,  Mr.  Con-kiln*,  who  had  been 
In  Chicago  several  days,  but  was  un- 
expectedly called  back,  arrived  that 
morning.  About  8:30  o'clock  Lincoln 
came  into  father's  office  inquiring 
for  him,  as  he  had  just  heard  in  the 
street  that  he  had  returned  from  Chi- 
cago. On  being  told  that  Mr.  Conkling 
was  not  in,  but  probably  would  be  In 
an  hour.  Lincoln  said  he  would  go  out 
in  the  streets  and  come  back  again 
as  he  was  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Conk- 
ling. Presently  the  latter  came  in  and 
Lincoln    called    again. 

Thought  His  Nomination  Not  Possible. 

There  was  an  old  wooden  settee  by 
the  front  window  on  which  were  sev- 
eral buggy  Cushions.  Lincoln 
stretched  himself  at  full  length  on 
this  settee,  his  head  on  a  cushion  and 
his  feet  over  the  end  of  the  settee. 

For  a  long  time  they  talked  about 
the  convention.  Lincoln  wanted  to 
know  what  had  been  done  and  what 
Mr.  Conkling  had  seen  and  learned 
and  what  he  believed  would  be  the 
result. 

Mr.  Conkling  replied  that  Lincoln 
would  be  nominated  that  day;  that 
after  the  Conversations  he  had  had 
and  the  information  he  had  gathered 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Seward's  candidacy, 
he  was  satisfied  that  Mr.  Seward 
could  not  be  nominated,  for  he  not 
only  had  enemies  in  other  states  than 
his  own,  but  he  had  enemies  at  home; 
that  if  Mr.  Seward  was  not  nominated 
on  the  first  ballot  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  and  other  delegations 
would  immediately  go  to  Lincoln  and 
he   would   be   nominated. 

Mr.  Lincoln  replied  that  he  hardly 
thought  this  could  be  possible,  and 
that  in  case  Mr.  Seward  was  not  nom- 
inated on  the  first  ballot,  it  was  his 
judgment  that  Mr.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  or 
Mrs.  Hates,  of  Missouri,  would  bo  the 
nominee. 

Mr.  Conkling  in  response  said  that 
he  did  not  think  it  possible  to  nom- 
inate any  other  one  except  Lincoln. 
under  the  existing  conditions,  be- 
cause the  pro-slavery  part  of  the  Re- 
publican party  then  in  the  convention 
'would  not  vote  for  Mr.  Chase,  who 
was  considered  an  abolitionist,  ana 
the  abolition  part  of  the  party  w-oula 
not  vote  for  Mr.  Bates  because  he  was 
from  a  slave  state,  and  that  the  only 
solution  of  the  matter  was  the  nomi- 
nation  of   Lincoln. 

After  discussing  the  situation  at 
some  length  Lincoln  arose  from  the 
settee  and  said,  "Well,  Conkling,  I 
believe  I  will  go  back  to  my  office 
and    practice    law."      He    then    left. 

Hoy    Carrie*    News    to    Him. 

A  moment  after  Lincoln  left,  the 
wires  in  the  adjoining  telegraph  of- 
fice brought  the  news  of  his  nomi- 
nation and  I  rushed  down  the  stairs 
after  him.  I  met  him  coming  out  of 
his   brother-in-law's   store,  just   a  few 


steps    away;    and    all    unconscious    of 
the   news.     I'  ~ried   to  him: 

"Mr.  Lincoln,  you're  nominated." 
Taking     mv     outstretched     hand     In 
both      of      his    great    hands,    a    smile 
spreading     over    his    face,    he    looked 
down    upon    me   and   said: 

"Well,  Clinton,  then  we've  got  it." 
Then  the  excited  crowd  surgr-d 
around  him  and  I  dropped  out  of 
sight.  Mr.  Lincoln's  own  version  of 
the  story  was  that  he  had  gone  into 
a  drygoods  store  on  an  errand  for 
Mrs.    Lincoln. 

"1  had  started  out,"  he  afterward 
told  a  friend,  "and  as  I  stopped  at  the 
door  I  heard  a  shout  go  up  near  the 
telegraph  office.  Then  Jim  Conk- 
lings  oldest  boy  came  running  up 
and  told  me  I  was  nominated.  That 
was  the  first  I  knew  of  It." 
I  was.  that  boy. 

Telegrams    Sent    to   Lincoln. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Robert  T. 
Lincoln  there  came  Into  my  posses- 
sion five  original  telegrams  received 
by  Lincoln  on  the  day  he  was  nomi- 
nated. The  first  one  sent  was  from 
Telegraph  Superintendent  Wilson, 
shows  signs  of  haste  and  bears  no 
date.     It   reads: 

"To    Lincoln:    You're    nominated. 
"J.   J.  S.  WILSON'." 

This  was  the  first  message  received 
for  Lincoln  announcing  his  nomina- 
tion. A  moment  after  this  message 
was  sent  a  messenger  boy  brought  to 
the  main  office  in  Chicago  a  message 
addressed  simply,  "Abe,"  and  which 
read: 

"We   did   it.      Glory   to   God. 

"KNAPP." 

The  receiving  clerk  brought  the 
message  to  Mr.  Sweet,  calling  his  at- 
tention to  the  address  and  also  to  the 
expression,  "Glory  to  God."  Mr. 
Sweet  directed  that  the  words  "Lin- 
coln, Springfield,"  be  added  and  that 
the  message  be  sent  at  once.  This 
message  probably  is  the  first  one  to 
Lincoln  from  any  person  who  was 
actively  at  work  in  his  behalf  in  the  _ 
convention,  and  without  doubt  was  j 
from  N,  M.  Knapp,  then  of  Winches- 
ter,   111. 

The  next  two  telegrams  are  from 
J.  J.  Richards,  who  was  well  known 
in  earlier  days  in  Springfield.  These 
telegrams    were   as   follows: 

"To  Abraham  Lincoln:  You're  nom- 
inated and  elected.   J.  J.  RICHARDS." 

"To  Hon.  A.  Lincoln:  You  were 
nominated  on   the   third   ballot. 

"J.    J.    RICHARDS." 

Mr.  Wilson  followed  his  first  mes- 
sage   by   another,    which   read: 

"To  Hon.  A.  Lincoln:  Vote  just  an- 
nounced. Whole  No.  466;  necessary 
to  choice  234 — Lincoln  354;  votes  not 
stated;  on  motion  of  Mr.  Evarta  of 
New  York  the  nomination  was  made 
unanimous  amid  intense  enthusiasm. 
"J.    J.    S.    WILSON." 


m° 
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MAN  WHO  NOTIFIED  LINCOLN     , 

-OF  HIS  NOMINATION  IS  DEAD 


CLIINTON 


CONKXING 


CLINTON   L.   CONKLING. 

;  Formal  expressions  of  regret  can  not  convey  an  lm' 
;pression  of  the  sense  of  loss  this  community  has  ex- 
perienced because  of  the  death  of  Clinton  L.  Conkling. 
id  is  identification  with  its  development  during  the  last 
hnif-century  was  such  that  his  passing  is  felt  by  every 
interest   hjfving   to   do   with   Springfield's   well-being. 

'[..Throughout  'his  useful  life  Clinton  I;.  Conklfng  ex- 
#rtfed  an  influence  on  the  life  of  his  native .  city,  and 
always  for  its  jrood.  He  was  more  than  an  exemplary 
<$"&en.     He  was  a  constructive  force  in   the '  upbpilding 

's  jSaspite  his  'high  attainments,  Mr.  Conkling  was  a 
^asJest  and  unassuming  member  of  the  community. 
i^f^t  he  did.  W4s  with  no  desire  to  advance  himself  or 
t|>^Uain  prominence.'  He  was  not  &  self-seeker.  His 
aimiitwmv- took  "no  thought  of  public  applause.  The 
c^scioasn^ss^  "of .  duty  well  performed  was  'sufficient 
bpmpensatlon.'  .      & 

}-Mr-  Conkling  was  of  the  period  which  produced  here  | 
^S&prih'gneld,  that:  brilliant  group  of 'public  men  from  i 
wl^clj,'  Abraham  Lincoln  emerged  as'ilje  nation's  leader 
i»  .'the  Civil  war.    His  life  was  impressed  with  the  intense  j 
lotism  engendered  by  contact  with  the  grea^Mn.en  of  j 
day.    They  were  his  inspiration.  '- 
I  Rrbfessionally,  Mr.  Conkling  was  a'  model  lawyer.    An 
^a&eit  student,  he  was  well  equipped .  ln\  knowledge  of 
tfhaTlaw  and  long  enjoyed  distinction  as  a  learned  mem- | 
Mj^of'tbe  profession.    His  selection  as  a  member  of  the 
cpi|Stitutional  convention  was  because,  of  this.     He  was 
xl  a  candidate  for  membership   in  the  body,  bu£  was, 
4jr||ted  for  the  service. 

h  during  all  the  years  Mr.  Conkling  practiced  law — he 
lyras  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866 — he  enjoyed  the  confi- 
dence and  the  respect  of  his  fellow  practitioners  and  the 
h  &  •'"  ■■' 

'c'oiHi'ts,  as  well  as  that  of  his  clients.     His  career  as  an 

atrorney  was  marked,  too,  by  pleasant  relations  with 
th|fee  who  ware  associated  with  him  in  business.  His 
first  law  partner,  Joseph  M.  Grout,  remained  with  him 
uuul  they  werg  separated  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Grout  in 
10Q£.  In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Conkling  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Edward  F.  Irwin,  with  whom  he  was  asso- 
c^ltf'-d  until  his  death.  These  enduring  associations  indi- 
rii||  better  than  words  can  portray,  the  personality  of 
U  '/vnklin^  .... 
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n&tiky  A  brukam  Lincoln   o"  hla  nom-  \      „     ,   .  ...  /»-•■'-.         ^  *» 

p.,  •jranclcmidren.    Cr^c.i      Cant      Mc- 

inatio.n  i.  the  presidency  by  the  Re-  J  Oormick  and  Jo:..:  S.  McCormick 
publicans  .!•>  IStia,  .i..d  wiio  for  mors  ;  jr..  of  Pjjxt2L-j"/gfc,  and  Tttargaret  C. 
thaii  jluuS  ..  ccuary  naj  or.s  o!  the';  >-"d  of  F.cltIcvv  jo<  ,  Ne  v.  Jersey;  a 
leading     !*  ,.;.  a...  '  at     fti     San^ajoa  J  ;<!#fe  -?*»>%>  .O.  mtl-hg  ofFra-t 

fied'vip  the   poilt:«ttJ   hi:-;:ory   'di  ine,  ;l,-    §&&?    «'f  ,??W«a-!  and    Alias   / 
co-n;.    die;l    »i.  i    u',:,^    sesM'day;.^kl^,uf>thls'clt>- 


afternoon  at  hi.->  resi-onua,  SO-  South 
.^tepiid  street.  ^c,r.li  was  due-  to 
caliper    ot    the    stonjiici). 

The  death  of  .•■;  •  .1  iklji;  leaves 
a  vacancy  in  the  1  >'u:if:ulo:ial  con- 
vention. With  James  fl.  Paddock. 
he  was  eleet-d  a  t.  it'3.  If  to  the  epn^ 
vention  from  ilu  for  y-:i.th  senato- 
rial district.  ?'■•.  Con!;iins"-was  "ofy 
fered  the  cha.i.,hi-i«'sl:iy  of  many  o* 
ihc  importa'nt  ■  ••>  .iraiiices  of  that 
body,  but  because  o:  his.  failing 
health,  he  begged  to  be  excused  from 
any  important   post. 

Mr.  Conkling's  life  was  Spent  in 
and  about  .Springfield.  He  was  born 
in  this  tfty  Octo  ov.f  16,  1S43,  spring- 
ing from  a  revolutionary  ancestry. 
lie  was  'educated  in  the  private 
schools  of/t^is  city  ar.d,  entered  Yale 
university  in  1SCC.  graduating  in  1864. 
He  then  studied  law  with  his  father, 
James  C.; Conkling,- a  prominent  law- 
yer, and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1666.  - 

Had  Active  Career. 
He  was  first  a  member  f  the  firm 
of  J.  C.  and  C.  L.  Conkling."  After- 
ward he  united  with  Joseph  M. 
Grout  under  the  name  of  Conkling 
&  brouf.  After  fourteen  years  "thitf 
partnership  was  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  the  latter  on  February  28, 
3  901!.  In  the  following  October  Mr. 
f'ori'kling  formed-  a  partnership  with 
Ji'dtrard  F.  Irwin,  Which  firm  is  alill 
in  'the  [active  practice  of  the  law. 
Faring  a  portion  of  the  period  prior 
tM  ,1202  .Mi'.  Conkling  was  corpora- 
I'oii  counsel  for  the  city  of  Spring - 
$eh3  b>-  appointment  of  the  mayor. 
F'tor  six  years  he  was  a  member  i.of 
liic:  .Springfield  board  of  education. 
He:  also  was  first  secretary  of  the 
Liu-coln  Monument  association,  under 
Whos?  direction  the  monument  at 
Oak  F.idge  cemetery  was  erected 
over  the  remains  of  the  martyred 
president.  He  was  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Lincoln  guard  of  honor, 
which  protected  the  remains  of  the 
president,  and  his  death  leaves  only 
two  of  that  body  living. 

rpeluded  in  the  list  of  his  activities 
was  the  presidency  Ctf  the  board  of 
directors  of  t  lie  Lincoln  library, 
which  post  he  held  al  his  death.  He 
formerly  was  president  of  the  Ridge- 
ly  National  bank  and  a  member  of 
the.  board  of  directors  of  the  Ridge - 
ly-Farmers  bank,  Sangamon  Loan 
and  Trust  company,  First  National 
hank  and  First  Stale  .Trus.  and  Sav- 
ings bank,  all  of  this  city. 

Since  graduating  from  Yale,  in 
1S64,  he  has  been  an  active  member 
of  1  he  Westminster  Presbyterian 
church,  where  for  fifty  years  he  was 
a  lluling  elder.  He  also  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  directors  of  Mc- 
Cdnnick  Theological  seminary,  Chi- 
cago. .        .  . 

Wts   Active  Club    Member. 
lie    was  a    charter '  member   of    the 
S;inganjo  club  and   the  Illiiii  Country 
club;    a    member   of    St.    Paul's    lodge 


Funeral    services    will    be    held    at 
the  Westminster  Presbyterian  church 
at  3  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon,  Rev. 
Adelbert    l\  Higl£y   of  Cleveland   of- 
ficiating, assisted  by  Ret?.-  Willis  Mc- 
Fadden,        pastor     of        Westminster 
Presbyterian    church.    Interment    will 
be  made  in  Oak  Ridge  cemetery. 
Pall   Bearers   Named. 
Honorary    pall   be.  re        will    include 
those  residents  ol   .     •  >   ty  who  have 
been    associated    w....    Mi.    Conkling 
during  his  active  service  for  Spring- 
field. The  honorary  pail  bearers  fol- 
low:   DeVVitt   W.   Smith,   Major  E.  S. 
Johnson,    George    M.    Brinkerhoff,    A. 
L.      Converse,      George      C.      Latham, 
James   T.   Jones.   James   1-1.    Paddock, 
W.   B.   Jess,   Hon.    E.   S.   Smizh,   Hon. 
C,  H.  Jenkins,  Hon.  John  B.  Weaver, 
Hon.   Norman  Jones.  Hon.  Frank  W. 
Burton;  Major  Rlulord  Wilson,  R.  N. 
Dodd.",      Charles      J. .    Riefler,      Hon. 
Charles  T.  Baumann.  Henry  Conway, 
11.    W.    Clendenin.    VV.    W.   Swett,   jr., 
James    M.    Graham.      Stuart      Brown. 
Hon.    Charles    E.    Woodward,    Joseph 
F.  Burn,  Benjamin  W.  Brown,  George 
( i.  Huffaker.   Ben  F.  Caldwell,  James 
H.    Maxcy,    W.    C.    Summers.    A.    D. 
Mackie,.-  C.  F.   Mortimer ,  W.  O.  Con- 
verse, E.  A.   Hall.  C.   C.  Carroll,  Ed- 
ward D.  Keys,  B.  H.  Hieronymus,  H. 
K.   Weber,  Ernst   Helmle,  J.   H.  Hoi- 
brook,    Henry     L.    Hartmann,    Jacob 
Ritter.      William      M.        Montgomery, 
Charles   G.   Gray,      John      H.     Lloyd, 
Porter  Paddock,  A.  C.  Baxter,  Burku 
Vanc'il,     A.     L.     Hereford,     Lewis  H. 
Miner,  James  W.  Patton.  Hon.  Loren 
E.  Wheeler,  Franklin  Ridgely,  Albert 
H.  Rankin,  George  Pasfield  jr.,  Logan 
Coleman,    George    B.    Gillespie,    P.    B. 
Warren,   H.   L.    Ide.   Ralph   N.   Baker, 
Wi   McAllen,    Carey   E.   Barnes,   John 
H.  Ruckel,  Dr.  Frederick  Bowman. 

The  active  pall  bearers  follow  Ed- 
ward F.  Irwin,  John  H.  Brinkerhoff, 
Logan  Hay,  Pascal  E.  Hatch,  Clayton 
J.  Barber.  Addison  Corneau.  William 
L.  Patton,  Robert  E.  Jess. 
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THIRD    BASIC    LAV/    LOSS. 


I  Clinton  L.  Conkling,  of  Springfield 
is  the  third  member  of  the  Illinois 
,  constitutional  convention  to  be  call- 
ed by  death  since  the  membership 
assembled  111  this  city  last  January. 
The  other  two  were  former  State 
Senator  Edward  Curtis  of  Grant 
Park  and  Michael  F.  Sullivan  from 
this  senatorial  district  with  James 
H.  Paddock  of  this  city  as  his  col- 
league. The  vacancies  will  not  be 
filled. 

Mr.  Conkling  was  considered  one 
of  its  most  able  members  of  the  con- 
vention. He  became  ill  a  short  time 
after  the  convention  convened,  and 
upon  his  own  request  was  appointed 
only  as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
committee. 

A  short  time  after  the  convention 
convened,  President  Woodward,  ful- 
lv  aware  of  the  ability  of  Mr.  Conk- 
No.  F>00,  A.  V.  and  A.  M.;  Springfield  |  ung  as  a  lawyer,  sought  a  confer- 
Ohapter,  Springfield  Council,  Klwood 
Cdiumandery  No.  6,  Knights  Templar, 
S|)rlngflel(l      Consistory     and      Ansar 


Temple,  and  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  lie  wtis  connected  with  the 
Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  of 
this  city, 

Surviving  Mr.  Conkling  are  his 
wife,  Georglana  B.  Conkling.  two 
•  laughters,  Mrs,  S.  VV.  Reed  of  Fngle- 
wood,  New  Jersey,  and  Mrs.  Jo(in  S. 
McCormick   of  Pittsburgh,   Pa.;    three 


ence  relative  to  commit  toe  assign- 
ments. President  Woodward  was 
preparing  to  appoint  Mr.  Conkling 
on  various  committees,  but  the  lat- 
ter declined,  lie  said  he  was  not 
enjoying  good  health  and  would  ap- 
preciate it  If  he  was  not  requested 
to  serve-  Finally  he  suggested  that 
"le    bo   made   a    member   of    the   com 


library    and    in    the    history    of    the 
convention,  which  is  to  be  written- 

Mr.  Conkling,  for  the  first  time  at 
a  public  assemblage,  told  the  story 
of  how  he  as  a  youngster  was  first 
to  inform  Abraham  Lincoln  of  his , 
nomination  for  president  in  May,  I 
1860.  In  his  address  Mr.  Conkling ' 
tcld  of  the  actions  of  Lincoln  on  the  j 
day  of  his  nomination,  and  in  tell-  1 
ing  how  he  broke  the  news  to  the  J 
Great    Emancipator,   he   said: 

"Mr.    Lincoln    was    discussing    the  i 
situation    in      the      office      of      James  | 
Conkling.        A      moment      after      Mr. : 
Lincoln  left,  the  wires  in  the  adjoin- 
ing   office    brought    the    news  .of    his 
nomination,    and   I    rushed   down    the  1 
stairs  after  him.     I  met  him   coming' 
out  of  his  brother-in-law's  store,  just  j 
a    few    steps    away,   .and    all    uncon- 
scious  of   the    news,    I    cried    to    him, 
"Mr.       Lincoln.      your       nominated."  1 
Taking    my      outstretched      hand      In 
both    of    his    great    hands,      a      smile  | 
spreading    over    his    face,    he    looked 
down   upon  me  and  said: 

"Well,     Clinton,      then      we've      got 
them." 


BAR    ASSOCIATION   TO    MEET. 


A  meeting  of  the  Sangamon 
County  Bar  association  will  he  held 
at  !>  o'clock  this  morning  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  room  to  complete  plans 
for  the  funeral  of  Clinton  L-  Conk- 
ling. 

Committees  will  be  named  and  Ar- 
rangements made  for  attending  the 
funeral.  . 


up    uu    iiniut*    a    iiit-iiiuc-i     ui     iiivr    twui- 

mittee    on    Judicial    department,    and       <1,1      S\v"Atf      JOIj'sNA'.*! 

his    request    was    complied    with.     Ill        J^~    * 
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health  prevented  him  from  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  deliberations 
of  that   body. 

His  addresH  on  the  life  of  Lincoln, 
delivered  before  the  constitutional 
convention  February  12,  last,  has 
been  written  into  tho  proceedings  of 
the  convention,  and  will  forever  be 
ortstu  1  ( il     In      the     state     hUtorlcal 


ItEfl 


On  Friday,  May  18,  I860,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  nominated  i'or  President  on 
the  third  ballot  at  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  the  Wigwam  of  Chi- 
cago. In  the  eveninp  of  the  next  clay, 
Saturday,  May  19,  the  committee  offi- 
cially notified  him  at  his  home  at  Spring- 
field. In  behalf  of  the  delegation  Geo. 
Ashman  of  Massachusetts,  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 


1  have,  sir,  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  present — a  committee 
appointed  by  the  republican  convention 
recently  assembled  at  Chicago— to  dis- 
charge a  most  pleasant  duty.  We  have 
come-,  sir,  under  a  vote  of  instructions  to 
that  committee  to  notify  you  that  you 
have  been  selected  by  the  convention  of 
the  lepu'olican.;  at  Chicago  for  President 
of  the  United  States.  They  instruct  us, 
sir,  to  notify  you  of  that  selection;  and 
that  committee  deem  it  not  only  respect- 
ful to  yourself,  but  appropriate  to  the  im- 
portant matter  which  they  have  in  hand, 
that  they  should  come  in  person,  and  pre- 
sent to  you  the  authentic  evidence  of  the 
action  of  that  convention;  and,  sir,  with- 
out any  phrase  which  shall  either  be  per- 
sonally plauditory  to  yourself,  or  which 
shail  have  any  reference  to  the  principles 
involved  in  the  questions  which  art  con- 
nected with  your  nomination,  1  desire  to 
present  to  you  the  letter  which  has  been 
prepared,  and  which  informs  you  of  your 
nomination,  and  with  it  the  platform, 
resolutions  and  sentiments  which  the  con- 
vention adopted.  Sir,  at  your  convenience, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  you  such 
a  response  as  it  may  be  your  pleasure  to 
give  us. 

Then  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  as  follows: 
.dr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Committ!  e:  I  tender  to  you,  and  through 
you  to  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion, and  all  the  people  represented  in  it, 
my  profoundest  thanks  for  the  high  hon- 
or done  me,  which  you  m  w  formally  an- 
nounce. Deeply  and  even  painfully  sensi- 
ble of  the  great  responsibility  which  is 
.nsepa table  from  this  high  honor — a  re- 
sponsibility which  I  could  almost  wish 
had  fallen  upon  some  one  of  the  far  more 
imminent  and  experienced  statesmen  whoso 
distinguished  names  were  before  the  con- 
vention— I  shall,  by  your  leave,  consider 
more  fully  the  resolutions  of  the  conven- 
tion denominated  the  platform,  and. 
without  any  unnecessary  or  unreasonable 
delay,  respond  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 


writing,  not  doubting  that  the  platform 
wiil  !;:■  found  satisfactory,  and  the  nomi- 
nation gracefully  accepted.  And  now  I 
wiil  no  longer  defer  the  pleasure  of  tak- 
ing you,  and  er.s.h  of  you,  by  the  hand. 
Kiul  of  quotation. 

While  Mr.  Lincoln's  formal  letter  to 
Hon.  George  Ashman,  chairman  of  the 
nominating  convention  was  dated  June  4, 
];•',;,  and  appears  everywhere,  yet  the 
voibal  notification  at  the  Springfield 
home  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  modest  bur 
to..:  hing  reply  is  not  as  familiar.  This 
meeting  of  great  men  representing  a 
groat  country  in  a  great  cause  adds  ma- 
terially to  the  sanctity  of  the  Eighth 
Sneet  home.  .  _L-i 
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FOUR  NOTIFICATION  DOCUMENTS— 1860 


One  of  the  most  interesting  episodes 
which  might  be  considered  an  after- 
math of  the  Chicago  Convention  of 
1860  was  the  trip  to  Springfield,  Illi- 
nois, by  the  Notification  Committee  at 
which  time  Abraham  Lincoln  was  of- 
ficially informed  he  was  the  presi- 
dential nominee. 

After  Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Hamlin 
had  both  been  duly  nominated,  Mr. 
Tuck  of  New  Hampshire  arose  in  the 
Convention  and  offered  the  following 
resolution:  "Eesolved  that  the  presi- 
dent of  this  convention  and  the  chair- 
men of  the  respective  delegations  be 
appointed  a  committee  to  notify  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  of  Illinois  and  Hannibal 
Hamlin  of  Maine  of  their  nomination 
by  this  convention  as  the  candidates 
of  the  Republican  party  for  the  of- 
fices, respectively  of  President  and 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States." 
The  resolution,  amended  to  insert  the 
word  "unanimous"  before  "nomina- 
tion," was  adopted.  The  next  morning 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  Conven- 
tion a  fast  locomotive  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad  hitched  onto  a  single 
passenger  coach  containing  about 
thirty  Republican  leaders  and  started 
for  Springfield. 

The  notification  committee  carried 
with  them  an  official  letter  from  the 
officers  of  the  Republican  National 
Convention  which  is  exhibited  here. 

EXHIBIT  #1 

Chicago,   May  18,   1860. 
To  the  Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois 

Sir:  The  representatives  of  the  Republican 
Party  of  the  United  States,  assembled  in  Con- 
vention at  Chicago,  have  this  day,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  selected  you  as  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  supported  at  the  next  elec- 
tion ;  and  the  undersigned  were  appointed  a 
Committee  of  the  Convention  to  apprise  you 
of  this  nomination,  and  respectfully  to  request 
that  you  will  accept  it.  A  declaration  of  the 
principles  and  sentiments  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention  accompanies  this   communication. 

In  the  performance  of  this  agreeable  duty 
we  take  leave  to  add  our  confident  assurance 
that  the  nomination  of  the  Chicago  Convention 
will  be  ratifled  by  the  suffrages  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  great  respect 
and  regard,  your  friends  and  fellow-citizens. 
George  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts, 

President  of  the  Convention. 

Wm.  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York ;  Joel  Burlln- 
game,  of  Oregon ;  Ephraim  Marsh,  of  New 
Jersey ;  Gideon  Wells,  of  Connecticut ;  D.  K. 
Cartter,  of  Ohio :  Carl  Schurz,  of  Wisconsin ; 
James  F.  Simmons,  of  Rhode  Island ;  John  W. 
North,  of  Minnesota ;  Geo.  D.  Blakey,  of  Ken- 
tucky:  Peter  T.  Washburn,  of  Vermont;  A. 
C.  Wilder,  of  Kansaa  ;  Edward  H.  Rollins,  of 
New  Hampshire ;  Francis  S.  Corkran,  of  Mary- 
land ;  Norman  B.  Judd,  of  Illinois ;  N.  B. 
SmitherB,  of  Delaware ;  Wm.  H.  McCrlllls,  of 
Maine;  Alfred  Caldwell,  of  Virginia;  Caleb  B. 
Smith,  of  Indiana :  Austin  Blair,  of  Michigan  ; 
Wm.  P.  Clarke,  of  Iowa ;  B.  Gratz  Brown,  of 
Missouri ;  F.  P.  Tracy,  of  California ;  E.  D. 
WebBter,  of  Nebraska  ;  G.  A.  Hall,  of  District 
of  Columbia ;  John  A.  Andrew,  of  Massachu- 
setts ;  A.  H.  Rcedcr,  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  seems  to  be  much  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  kind  of  a  reception 
the  committee  received  by  the  citizens 
of  Springfield.  Charles  C.  Coffin,  a 
press  correspondent  who  accompanied 
the  delegation,  says: 

"The  arrival  of  the  committee  had 


awakened  no  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  the  townspeople.  A  dozen  citizens 
gathered  in  the  street." 

In  the  recent  book  "Here  I  Have 
Lived"  by  Paul  M.  Angle  the  follow- 
ing account  is  given  of  the  reception 
tendered  the  committee: 

"On  the  evening  of  the  day  follow- 
ing the  convention  the  official  notifica- 
tion committee  reached  Springfield.  A 
huge  crowd  greeted  the  special  train 
at  the  station.  Behind  a  band  from 
Philadelphia,  reputed  to  be  the  best 
in  the  country  and  escorted  by  two 
hundred  members  of  the  visiting  dele- 
gation with  rails  over  their  shoulders, 
the  committee  marched  to  the  Chenery 
House. 

All  accounts  seem  to  agree,  however, 
that  Lincoln's  boys,  Willie  and  Tad, 
ages  ten  and  seven  respectively,  were 
at  the  front  gate  of  the  Lincoln  home 
to  meet  the  delegates.  The  committee 
entered  the  home  of  Mr.  Lincoln  and 
arranged  themselves  around  three 
sides  of  the  room,  Mr.  Lincoln  having 
withdrawn  to  one  side.  Mr.  Ashmun, 
before  handing  Mr.  Lincoln  the  official 
notification  letter,  said: 

EXHIBIT  #2 
"I  have,  sir,  the  honor,  on  behalf  of  the 
gentlemen  who  are  present — a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  republican  convention  re- 
cently assembled  at  Chicago — to  discharge  a 
most  pleasant  duty.  We  have  come,  sir,  under 
a  vote  of  instructions  to  that  committee,  to 
notify  you  that  you  have  been  selected  by  the 
convention  of  the  republicans  at  Chicago  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  They  instruct 
us,  sir,  to  notify  you  of  that  selection ;  and 
that  committee  deem  it  not  only  respectful  to 
yourself,  but  appropriate  to  the  important  mat- 
ter which  they  have  in  hand,  that  they  should 
come  in  person,  and  present  to  you  the  authen- 
tic evidence  of  the  action  of  that  convention  ; 
and,  sir,  without  any  phrase  which  shall  either 
be  personally  plauditory  to  yourself,  or  which 
shall  have  any  reference  to  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  questions  which  are  connected 
with  your  nomination,  I  desire  to  present  to 
you  the  letter  which  has  been  prepared,  and 
which  informs  you  of  your  nomination,  and 
with  it  the  platform,  resolutions  and  senti- 
ments which  the  convention  adopted.  Sir,  at 
your  convenience,  we  shall  be  glad  to  receive 
from  you  such  a  response  as  it  may  be  your 
pleasure  to  give  us." 

Just  how  Mr.  Lincoln  received  this 
greeting  is  revealed  by  William  D. 
Kelley,  who  served  on  the  notification 
committee  as  a  substitute  for  Mr. 
Reeder  of  Pennsylvania.  He  had  never 
met  Mr.  Lincoln  and  so  the  following 
reminiscence  is  his  first  impression : 

"While  Mr.  Ashmun  spoke,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's form  and  features  seemed  to  be 
immovable:  his  frame  was  slightly 
bent,  and  his  face  downcast  and  abso- 
lutely void  of  expression.  It  was  evi- 
dent that  the  voice  which  addressed 
him  was  receiving  his  exclusive  atten- 
tion. He  had  no  eye  nor  ear  for  any 
other  object,  and  as  I  contemplated 
his  tall,  spare  figure,  I  remembered 
that  of  Henry  Clay,  to  whom  I  noticed 
a  more  than  passing  resemblance;  and 
that  of  General  Jackson,  as  I  had  seen 
him  in  1832,  forced  itself  upon  my 
memory.  It  was  not,  however,  until 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Ashmun  s  few 


sentences,  that  I  beheld  the  being,  up- 
on whose  rough  casket  I  had  been  gaz- 
ing. The  bowed  head  rose  as  by  an 
electric  movement,  the  broad  mouth, 
which  had  been  so  firmly  drawn  to- 
gether, opened  with  a  genial  smile,  and 
the  eyes,  that  had  been  shaded,  beamed 
with  intelligence  and  the  exhilaration 
of  the  occasion.  The  few  words,  in 
which  fitting  response  to  Mr.  Ash- 
mun's  address  was  made,  flowed  in  a 
pleasant  voice,  and,  though  without 
marked  emphasis,  each  syllable  was 
utered  with  perfect  clearness." 
Mr.  Lincoln's  remarks  follow: 

EXHIBIT  #3 

"Mr.  Chairman,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee :  I  tender  to  you,  and  through  you  to 
the  republican  national  convention,  and  all 
the  people  represented  in  it,  my  profoundest 
thanks  for  the  high  honor  done  me,  which  you 
now  formally  announce.  Deeply  and  even  pain- 
fully sensible  of  the  great  responsibility  which 
is  inseparable  from  this  high  honor — a  respon- 
sibility which  I  could  almost  wish  had  fallen 
upon  some  one  of  the  far  more  eminent  and 
experienced  statesmen  whose  distinguished 
names  were  before  the  convention — I  shall,  by 
your  leave,  consider  more  fully  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  convention  denominated  the  plat- 
form, and,  without  any  unnecessary  or  un- 
reasonable delay,  respond  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  writing,  not  doubting  that  the  plat- 
form will  be  found  satisfactory,  and  the  nomi- 
nation gratefully  accepted.  And  now  I  will  no 
longer  defer  the  pleasure  of  taking  you,  and 
each  of  you,  by  the  hand." 

Many  of  the  delegates  who  visited 
Springfield  had  never  seen  Mr.  Lin- 
coln before,  and  there  were  many  dif- 
ferent reactions  as  to  how  he  would  be 
received.  One  delegate  said,  after 
meeting  him  for  the  first  time,  "Well, 
we  might  have  done  a  more  brilliant 
thing,  but  we  could  hardly  have  done 
a  better  thing."  Carl  Schurz  said  that 
some  others  "could  not  quite  conceal 
their  misgivings  as  to  how  this  single 
minded  man,  this  child  of  nature, 
would  bear  himself  in  contact  with  the 
great  world  and  in  the  face  of  the 
large  and  complicated  problems  for 
grappling  with  which  he  had  apparent- 
ly so  scant  an  equipment." 

In  the  course  of  the  next  two  or 
three  days  this  formal  letter  of  accept- 
ance was  forwarded  to  the  president 
of  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion: 

EXHIBIT  #4 
Springfield,  111.,  May  23,  1860. 

Hon.  George  Ashmun : 

President  of   the   Republican   National   Con- 
vention 
Sir: 

I  accept  the  nomination  tendered  me  by  the 
Convention  over  which  you  presided,  and  of 
which  I  am  formally  apprised  in  the  letter  of 
yourself  and  others,  acting  as  a  Committee 
of  the  Convention,  for  that  purpose. 

The  declaration  of  principles  and  sentiments, 
which  accompanied  your  letter,  meets  my  ap- 
proval ;  and  it  shall  be  my  care  not  to  violate, 
or  disregard  it    in  any  part. 

Imploring  the  assistance  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  with  due  regard  to  the  views  and 
feelings  of  nil  who  were  represented  in  the 
Convention  ;  to  the  rights  of  all  the  States  and 
Territories,  and  people  of  the  nation  ;  to  the 
inviolability  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  per- 
m'timl  union,  harmony,  and  prosperity  of  all, 
I  am  most  happy  to  ro-opornte  for  the  prac- 
tical BuceoMs  of  the  principles  declared  by  the 
Convention. 

Your  obliged  friend,  and  fellow-cltUen, 

A.  Lincoln 
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W.  D.  Chenery  Tells  Story  Of  Notification  Ceremonies 
For  Abraham  Lincoln;  Has  Copy  Of  Bill  Paid  For  Supper 


By  WILLIAM  DODD  CHENERY. 
An  unusual  favor  was  bestowed 
by  Dr.  Harry  E.  Pratt,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
association,  when  recently  he  pre- 
sented the  writer  of  this  article 
with  a  copy  of  the  bill  paid  by  the 
Republican  party  to  the  owners  of 
the  Chenery  house  for  the  supper 
tendered  the  notification  commit- 
tee when  they  came  to  Springfield 
to  notify!  Abraham  Lincoln  of  his 
;  nomination  as  president  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  only  copy 
of  the  hotel  engraved  letter  head 
in  my  possession. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  nominated  at 
the  Republican  convention  in  Chi- 
cago oniMay  18,  1860,  and  the  ap- 
pointed delegation  arrived  in 
Springfield  at  7  o'clock  the  follow- 
ing eveining,  Saturday,  May  19, 
coming  via  the  Illinois  Central 
railroad  to  Decatur.  There  the 
special  cars  were  switched  to  the 
Great  Western  railroad,  now  the 
Wabash,  detraining  at  the  station 
on  the  corner  of  Tenth  and  Mon- 
roe streets,  where  Lincoln  nearly  a 
year  later  entrained  for  Washing- 
ton. 

Thousands  In   City. 

Thousands  of  central  Illinois 
citizens  had  assembled  in  the  city 
to  do ;  honor  to  the  occasion.  The 
delegates  were  received  with  wild 
applause.  The  Springfield  "Lincoln 
Club"  met  the  delegation,  with  two 
bands,  the  Young  America  Silver 
band  and  the  German  Saxe  Horn 
band. 

America's  then  principal  band, 
"Pennsylvania  Cameron  band"  of 
Philadelphia,  which  had  been  fea- 
tured at  the  three  day  convention, 
came  down  on  the  notification 
committee  train  and  led  the  march 
from  the  station  to  the  Chenery 
house,  northeast  corner  Washing- 
ton and  Fourth  streets,  followed 
by  the  cheering  multitude.  As  the 
delegates  were  entering  the  hotel 
the  ever  increasing  crowd  deployed 
back  to  the  state  house  square 
where  important  speakers  had 
been  announced  for  the  general 
celebration. 

Half  a  dozen  important  editors 
accompanied  the  delegation. 
Twenty-five  of  the  then  thirty- 
three  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  had  one  representative 
each  and  among  other  distinguished 
visitors  were  the  famous  Francis 
P.  Blair  of  Maryland,  Governor  E. 
D.  Morgan  of  New  York  and  Gov- 
ernor Boutwell  of  Massachusetts, 
William  M.  Evarts  of  New  York, 
John  A.  Andrew,  who  became  the 
Civil  war  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  Mr.  Cartter  of  Ohio,  who 
was  selected  to  announce  the  four 
votes  that  gave  Lincoln  the  nomi- 
nation because  of  his  stentorian 
voice. 
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W.  D.  CHENERT  &  SON,  PROPRIETORS, 
CORNER   OF  WASHINGTON    AND   FOURTH   STREETS. 
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Hotel  Bill  of  the  Official  Delegation  Which  Came  to 
Springfield  to  Notify  Abraham  Lincoln  of  hie  Nomination 
aa  President    by  the  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago  oo 
May  18,  I860 


departed  on  the  sarnie  special  train 

which  brought  them  to  the  city." 

$2  A  Day  Hotel  Rate. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  the 
hotel  bill  the  item  of  thirty-five 
and  one-half  days  at  $2  a  day. 
This  event  occurred  twenty-five 
years  before  the  present  custom 
of  European  hotel  rates  was  even 
heard  of  in  America.  All  hotels 
were  run  on  the  "American  plan," 
and  a  $2  rate  was  almost  uni- 
versal for  first  class  hotels  for 
sleeping  room   and  three   meals. 

While  the  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates probably  returned  to  Chicago 
that  same  midnight,  there  ap- 
parently were  some  thirty-five 
who  remained  over  night  at  the 
hotel. 

There  also  is  in  existence  the 
bill  for  liquor  for  the  three  clay 
convention  in  Chicago,  totaling 
somewhat  over  $330,  paid  for  by 
the  convention  committee.  No 
liquor  was  served  at  the  Chenery 
house  supper  for  the  committee. 
My  grandmother,  Abigail  Part- 
ridge Chenery  (Mrs.  William  Dodd 
Chenery)  was  a  New  England  tem- 
perance advocate,  and  from  the 
day  the  Chenery  house  was  opened 
in  1855  till  sold  to  settle  my  grand- 
father's estate  in  the  mid-eighties 
there  never  was  a  bar  room  in  the 
building,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
motion  picture  "Abe  Lincoln  in 
Illinois"  shows  a  bar  room  that 
would  do  credit  to  a  present  day 
Waldorf-Astoria  hotel. 


New  York  Tribune  Comments,      j 

The  immediately  following  para- ' 
graphs  are  compilations  from  the 
comments  in  the  New  York  Trib- 
une. "After  a  bountiful  hotel  sup- 
per the  delegates  were  conducted 
by  John  William  Chenery,  junior 
proprietor  of  the  hotel,  down 
Fourth  street  to  the  then  Market 
street  (now  Capitol  avenue),  to 
avoid  the  congested  public  square, 
to  the  Lincoln  homestead."  (My 
father  often  told  me  that  Tad  and 
Willie  Lincoln  were  sitting  on  the 
fence  posts  at  entrance  to  the 
yard,  both  barefooted.)  "William 
Evarts  shook  hands  with  the  boys 
as  he  entered  the  yard.  Ushered 
into  the  north  parlor  of  the  ele- 
gant two-story  dwelling,  of  pleas- 
ing exterior,  with  a  neat  and 
roomy  appearance,  situated  in  a 
I  quiet  part  of  town,  surrounded  by 
shrubbery,  George  Ashmun,  chair- 
man of  the  Chicago  convention, 
addressed  Mr.  Lincoln,  who  was 
standing  in  the  east  end  of  the 
front  parlor. 

"Mr.     Lincoln     listened     to     the 
j  short    speech    of    notification    and 
briefly    replied.      He     then    shook 
hands   with    each   man   present   as 
they  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Ash- 
mun.   Mrs.  Lincoln  received   them 
s  in  the  south  parlor,  with  vivacious 
j  and    graceful    manner.     She    is    a 
,  very  handsome  woman,  and  an  in- 
,  teresting      and      often      sparkling 
talker. 


Lincoln   Quite   At  Ease. 

"Mr.  Lincoln  bore  himself  dur- 
ing the  evening  with  dignity  and 
ease.  His  kindly  and  sincere  man- 
ner made  every  one  feel  at  ease, 
and  rendered  the  hour  and  a  half 
the  delegation  spent  with  him  one 
of  great  pleasure.  He  was  dressed 
with  perfect  neatness,  stood  erect, 
displaying  his  tall  figure  to  ex- 
cellent  advantage. 

"While  the  delegates  were  re- 
turning to  the  Chenery  house, 
where  a  large  public  reception  was 
given  them,  the  sky  was  blazing 
with  rockets,  cannon  roaring,  and 
bonfires  blazing  on  the  street 
corners.  The  hotel  reception  lasted 
till  midnight,  when  the  delegation 
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[EiVOUS     AT    SPRINGFIE 


While    Waiting    for   the    Returns    Lin- 
coln Remarked  That  He  "Guessed 
Helt  Go    Back  to  iaw." 

Too  mucji  of  a  candidate,  as  he  haA* 
told  Swett,  to  go  to  Chicago,  yet  hard*;; 
ly  enough  of  one  to  stay  away,  say?, 
Miss  Tarbell,  Lincoln  had  ended  "hf 
remaining  in'  Springfield,  where  '  a§. 
spent  the  week  in  Restless  waiting  fuiiSe 
discussion.  He  drifted  about  the  puh-.. 
(lic  square,  went  often  to  the  telegiapft' 
office,  looked  out  for  every  returning 
visitor  from  Chicago,  played  occasion- 
al games  of  ball,  made  fruitless  efforts 
to  refjd,   went  hojne  at  unusual  hoursj 

fighting  chance,  isoifie  told  a  ffiend; 
'but  the  chance  was  ijot  so  strong  that" 
he  could  Indulge  ;in 'ifijuch  exultation. 
By  Friday  morning  .ftp  was  Hrpd  scriA- 
depressed,  but  /still  eager  for  news,  jj& 
One  of  his '£riend3,'  the  Hon.  James 
C.  Coukling,»  returned  early  in.  -tJBS] 
day  from  Chicago,  and1  Lincoln  soon 
went  around  to -his  jjjiw  office.  '"Ugjwi 
jntering,"  says  e,  Mr.  vConkting,  /'Lj^rsr-s 
coin  threw  himself  upon  fhe  office.; 
lounge,  and  remarked  rather  wearily i 
'Well,  I  guess  I'll  go  back  to  practice.: 
ing  law.'"    .  •    •'    •;..•■■  '.".'" 

But  he  could  not  be  quiet,  and  soon 
left  .Mr.    Conkling,    to   join   the   thrcrhg 
around    the    telegraph    office.      He    re-' 
memfoered  a  commission   his  wife  had 
given    him    that    morning   and    started 
across  the  square  ,to   execute   It.     The!' 
jiext  instant  an  exefted  boy  came  rush-    ) 
lpg  pell   mell   down  "the "stairs. !  of .'the 
office,  and,  plunging  through  the  crowd  j;' 
ran  across   the  square,   shouting,  "Mrr 
Lincoln,    Mr-    Lincoln,    you    are    nomi- 
nated!" 

The  cry  was  repeated  on  all  sides. 
The  people  came  flocking  about  him,; j 
half  laughing,  half  crying,  shaking  his 
hand  when  they  could  get  it, 'and  one 
another's  when  they  could  not.  For 
a  few  minutes,  carled  away  by  excite- 
ment, Lincoln  seemed  simply  one  of 
te  proud  and  exultant  crowd.  Then  , 
remembering  what  it  all  meant,  he  said, 
"My  friends,  I  am  glad  to  receive  your 
congratulations,  and  as  there  Is  a  lit- 
ne  woman  down  on  Eighth  street  who 
will  be  glad  to  hear  the  news,  you  must 
excuse  me  until  I  inform  her."    ' 
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TUE  OLD  CHICAGO  WIGWAM. 

In  the  little  city  of  Springfield,  200  miles 
away  from  the  old  Chicago  Wigwam,  sat 
Abraham  Lincolu,  awaiting  one  of  the  de- 
cisive moments  of  bis  life.  At  last,  in  the 
midst  of  intense  excitement,  a  messenger 
from  the  telegraph  office  entered  with  the 
expected  dispatch  in  bis  hand.  He  made 
bis  way  solemnly  through  a  circle  of 
friends  to  the  side  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and 
said:  "The  convention  has  made  a  nomi- 
nation, and  Mr.  Seward  is — the  second  man 
on  the  listl"  Then  throwing  aside  all  at- 
tempts at  diynity,  he  jumped  upon  the 
tabic-,  and  shouted:  "Gentlemen,  I  propose 
three  cheers  for  Abraham  Lincoln — the 
next  president  of  the  United  Statesl"  It 
taets.l  hardly  be  added  that  the  call  was 
boisterously  responded  to. 
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